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Faulconbridge, that patriotic enthusiasm which finds
fuller expression in the dying Gaunt's eulogy of England
in Richard II, and culminates in the triumphant heroics
of Henry V. This national enthusiasm, especially
ebullient in the years following the Great Armada,
is justly to be regarded as an important condition of
the flourishing of these plays on English history; and
it is natural to suppose that the ebbing of this spirit
in the closing years of Elizabeth's reign is not un-
connected with the decline of this dramatic type.
There are, however, other causes clearly perceptible.
The material was nearly exhausted. Almost every
prominent national figure for the three hundred years
before the founding of the Tudor dynasty had been
put upon the stage; and to come down to more recent
times was to meddle with matters of controversy,
the ashes of which were not yet cold. The reign of
Henry VIII was not touched till after the death of
Elizabeth, and the nature of the treatment given to
the court of her father by Shakespeare and Fletcher
corroborates our view. Further, the growing mastery
of technic which is so clearly perceptible in the
comedies of the second period must have been ac-
companied by a restlessness under the hampering
conditions as to the manipulation of character and
plot which were imposed by the less plastic material
of the chronicles. Some effort towards greater freedom
the dramatist made in the later histories. The earlier
plays of this class had been prevailingly tragic; but